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ORATION. 


Frars are sometimes expressed, that our political 
institutions will not prove durable. ‘The supporters 
of arbitrary power inform us, that our system of 
government contains the elements of its own de- 
struction. We are sometimes told, even by the 
friends of liberty, that the fabric is too fair in its 
proportions, and too simple in its structure, to with- 
stand the ravages of time, and the storms of faction, 
war, and revolution. It is therefore a subject of in- 
quiry proper for the present occasion, whether our 
political system promises to enjoy a long and vigo- 
rous age, or whether it is destined soon to follow 
those republics, of which a trace is not now to be 
found. 

Should our reflections increase our confidence in 
the success of the grand experiment, which has al- 
ready been half a century in operation, we shall be 
encouraged to carry on the good work, with a more 
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determined purpose. We shall feel new strength 
to meet that responsibility, of which an American 
citizen never can divest himself. 

The examples of those states which have gone 
before us and faded from the world, cannot be ad- 
duced as giving us direct instruction. So different 
were the circumstances under which they rose, so 
unlike were they to our civil institutions, so essen- 
tially has the condition of society been since chang- 
ed, throughout the civilized world; that, if we look 
for information to the states of antiquity,—whether 
republican or not, it makes but little difference,—it 
will be mostly of a negative character. We may 
glance at their systems of government, and we per- 
ceive in a moment, that they offer no parallel for 
ours. We may follow them through the vicissi- 
tudes of their infant struggles, their rising great- 
ness, their transitory splendour, their corruption, 
their factions, their extinction; but we recognise 
no resemblance to the land of our birth. 

I say it not with any disrespect to the fathers of 
civilization, learning, and religion, when I say that 
the nations of antiquity were groping in the wilder- 
ness. They did what they could; no doubt, as 
much as the present race would accomplish, placed 
in a similar state. We have the benefit of their 
labors, improvements, and experience ; and if we 
have any thing to boast of, it is, that we are their 
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posterity. Successive ages, for us have cleared the 
forest ; and have opened for us the broad high-road, 
instead of the tangled path-way. And though we 
concede to times long since gone by, their full share 
of native talent, and, if you choose, more than an 
equal share of original genius ;—to place their ac~ 
quisitions and advantages on a level with our own, 
would manifest a blind admiration for every thmg 
ancient, in opposition to both probability and fact. 
We are willing to tread back the path of ages, that 
we may catch with transport the inspiring strains 
of the venerable father of epic song. We are also 
ready to yield the palm of eloquence to the prince 
of Grecian orators;. but how would our hearts 
faint, within us, were we required to exchange. the 
relations of social and domestic: life,as they exist 
among us, forthe usages of their times! Blessed 
are our eyés for they see, and our ears for they 
hear, what it never entered into the hearts of our 
remoteyprogenitors to conceive! In no respect, is 
the difference in our favor more apparent, than in 
our civil institutions. The constitution of a coun- 
try will conform itself to the character of those 
who live under it.. And the points of difference 
between us and, the republics of antiquity, are so 
numerous; I might say, between us and every other 
country which has ever existed; that their commo- 
tions, revolutions, and final overthrow, though they 
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ought to teach us. wisdom, cannot be viewed as pic- 
tures of ourselves. Their fate cannot excite appre- 
hensions for our safety. 

It is unnecessary for me to remind you, that the 
origin of this people, and the circumstances connect- 
ed with their first settlement in this western world, 
together with subsequent events, peculiarly fitted 
them for a free constitution. The character of 
the fathers of New England,is too well known by 
those of their: descendants, who first saw the light 
of life, on this hallowed spot. Before these exiles 
‘for the advancement of the Christian faith’ landed 
on these shores, they had formed themselves into a 
body politic by a solemn contract, ‘for their:better 
ordering and preservation; and by virtue whereof 
they might enact, constitute, and frame such just 
and equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutions, and 
offices, from time to time, as should ‘be thought 
most meet and convenient for the general good.’ * 
This compact subscribed on the 11th of November, 
1620, though under the protection of the crown of 
England, recognises the principles of a pure democ- 
racy. It gave equal rights to all the individuals of 
that little band, an equal share in the government 
of the infant colony. Thanks to that Power which 
ruleth in the kingdom of men, this auspicious begin- 
ning has never yet disappointed the friends of lib- 
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erty; and, we trust in Heaven, it never . will. 
Trained up for a century and a half to the usages 
of free institutions, the people of this land were far 
better qualified than any who had gone before, than 
any who have followed, to assume the full powers of 
self-government. For our fathers never were en- 
slaved. ‘They always knew, and valued, and main- 
tained the rights of freemen. And it was the in- 
fringement of these rights, that caused them to 
shake off the last remnant of a nominal subjection. 

Our frame of government promises to be durable, 
not only from its adaptation to the habits of our citi- 
zens, but from its conformity to the nature of man. 
If a community be enlightened enough, to perceive 
these ‘self-evident truths, that life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, are inalienable rights,’ they 
will also perceive, as a direct inference, that no one 
individual, that no number of individuals, has any 
inherent right to control the rest. In civil society 
as in any other association, the management of its 
affairs is the joint business of all its members. If 
the rightful power of a civil community be vested 
in any other hands, it is necessary to have some 
means,—which the world has never yet had—of as- 
certaining who are the favored few. As our polit- 
ical system recognises, and carries into effect, this 
principle of the people’s sovereignty, above any 
state that has preceded us; it is more conformable 
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to the nature and purpose of civil society, and to the 
character and condition of man, when such as 
Heaven designed he should be. 

It is objected by some, that our system is too 
simple, that there ought to be distinct orders and 
hereditary privileges, to operate as checks and _bal- 
ances, and to preserve its regular and uninterrupted 
action. All our checks and balances,—and they 
are all we need,—result from delegating different 
portions of power to different bodies of men, and 
for limited periods. Our legislative, executive, and 
judicial authorities have no inducement to trample 
on the rights of each other or of the public; for 
they are all a part of the same people, and all. re- 
sponsible to the same tribunal. Were there hered- 
itary or privileged orders among us, it is apparent 
they would have interests distinct from those of the 
public. Contending claims would disturb our har- 
mony and impair our strength. Imagine one totter- 
ing, mouldering wall leaning on another,—uncertain 
which is first to fall and bury the poor victim who 
is there: sheltered,—and you will have a correct 
idea of that balance which other systems boast of. 
Ours is the well compacted edifice, raised by master 
builders, carried up in fair proportion, and balanced 
by the unchanging laws of nature. 

The division of power between the national dad 
state governments, is another reason for believing 
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that our institutions will retain a fresh and vigorous 
life, long after the antiquated systems of the eastern 
continent shall have passed away. -Were one legis- 
lature to enact all the laws, and watch over all the 
varied interests of a free people, so numerous and 
widely spread, it would be burthened with an insup- 
portable weight. From every quarter claims would 
press upon it, which it could not satisfy. Demands 
unreasonable and contradictory would be urged with 
importunity and menace ; and al! the horrors of an- 
archy ensue. ‘The powers are now happily adjust- 
ed, by which the several bodies of the political sys- 
tem move on, in their appointed spheres, dispensing 
from one extremity to the other of this smiling 
land, peace, plenty, and happiness. 

Politicians of one class fear that the national gov- 
ernment will encroach upon the state authorities, 
until their constitutional rights are annihilated, and 
the whole of this extensive country brought to sub- 
mit to one central power. Others inform us, that 
the claims of state sovereignty will be carried so 
far, as to divest the general government of that au- 
thority which is necessary to its existence, and thus 
effect the dissolution of our union. But have the 
men, who reason thus, forgotten that those who 
administer the government of the nation, as well as 
those who preside over the concerns of the several 
states, are the agents of the very same power, the 
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people; that they are alike the representatives of 
the very same men, and responsible to the self-same 
tribunal? There can be no interference between 
the general and the state governments—I mean a 
majority of them—on any important question: for 
they will always act in accordance with the same 
principles. ‘The man, who faithfully represents the 
wishes and interests of his constituents at the Cap- 
itol of the nation, must concur with those who are 
delegated by the same portion of his fellow-citizens, 
to manage their interests at home. ‘The well known 
opinions of the people of a district, on any impor- 
tant national object, are their virtual instructions 
to their representatives, whether in the state or the 
national legislature: and their delegates in either 
body must pursue the same policy; for they are 
bound to obey the dictates of the same community. 
The case may indeed occur, when the delegate of 
the people may not in truth be their representative. 
But the ballot boxes are open, and the sure remedy 
at hand. 

The geographical features of this country have 
marked it out for one extensive, federative govern- 
ment. It is the voice of Heaven ‘be ye united;’ and 
wo to the infatuated man, wo to the deluded state, 
that can ever conceive the impious project of loosing 
those ties which now bind us together; which make 
us one great people, enterprising, prosperous, enlight- 
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ened, and happy. The north needs the agricultural 
and mineral productions of the middle and the South; 
—the South, the assistance of the navigation and 
manufactures of the North. The fertile vales of the 
West would lose most of their value, if without the 
Atlantic border, and a naval force to secure the nav- 
igation of the Mexican gulf. The line of lakes on 
our north, and the countless streams that channel 
every quarter of our land, bearing on their bosoms. 
the wealth of every clime, are so many bonds of 
union ;—every road and every canal which joins the 
East to the West, a chain of gold. We cannot be- 
lieve there is an opposition of interests in the dif- 
ferent sections of our country. We cannot believe 
that the liberal spirit of Americans would permit 
one part of it, to pursue a settled policy, to the dis- 
advantage of any other. We cannot believe that 
the time will ever come, when any member of the 
confederacy would find in secession, any other 
recompense than weakness, disgrace and anarchy. 

Is it objected that our country is too extensive 
for one government? Its extent is a source of our 
security. A powerful state might subjugate, if so 
inclined, a few weak neighbors of straitened terri- 
tory. But what can one or two states now effect 
in opposition to the rest? What policy hostile to 
the general interest, can now be pursued at the in- 
stigation of one or a few, however powerful? Were 
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our limits no wider than the democracies of ancient 
Greece, a foreign foe might overrun us. Indeed, a 
confederate republic, with a national administration 
to manage those interests which are of national im- 
portance, and with as many state governments as 
its domestic policy requires, does not seem circum- 
scribed within any assignable limits. 

The union‘of these states is essential, not only to 
their prosperity, but even to their freedom. The. 
collisions, the intestine wars, the standing armies, 
the oppressive taxes, the prostration of industry, 
the corruption of morals—all that appalling train of 
woes, which would-directly attend the dissolution 
of the Union, would soon fit us for a despot’s prey. 
With these awful truths to warn us, there is not a 
member of this confederacy, so lost to a sense of its 
true interests, so sectional in its policy, so devoid of 
a liberal, patriotic spirit, so hostile to the happi- 
ness of man, as to cherish for a moment the mad 
project of their separation. Different opinions as 
to the best course of policy may and must exist, so 
long as we are free; but ought to exist only in con- 
nexion with a spirit of conciliation and manly com- 
promise. . 

Do you fear that the menaces which are thrown 
out, portend the downfal of our government? Re- 
flect that they are but the frothy ebullitions of the 
noisy few. Where one such tongue is brandished 
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in the cause of discord, thousands of swords would 
leap from their scabbards, to maintain the honor of 
insulted law. Have we once been told, that it was 
the settled purpose-of our government to destroy 
our foreign trade, and that the union could be no 
longer advantageous to our eastern section? Do we 
hear from another quarter, that agriculture groans 
under a legislative burthen, from which nothing but 
a secession can relieve it? Does one begin gravely 
‘to calculate the value of the union,’ and another 
most manfully threaten ‘to stand by his arms?’ And 
do the foundations of the republic begin to move? 
Yes: as the everlasting hill, at the fitful breeze 
which murmurs round its rocks. 

Our frame of government is admirably fitted for 
endurance, by providing the means of its amend- 
ment. This self-renovating, self-preserving power 
is another peculiarity, which it possesses over all 
others that have gone before it. The constitutions 
of other countries are but collections of the usages 
of former times, or grants made by the favor of some 
gracious monarch to his beloved subjects. Some, in- 
deed, have no other, than a tyrant’s will. Aside 
from the insuperable difficulty of ascertaining in such 
cases, what the constitution in fact. is; no change, 
it is evident, can be effected by the people without 
encroachmentand revolution. Were there any mode 
by which the people of England could make their 
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voice to be heard and respected, think you that their 
House of Commons, the only popular branch of 
their government, would be such amockery as it now 
is, upon the very principle of representation? that 
seven or eight thousand constituents, in certain dis- 
tricts of the kingdom, would elect as many members 
of Parliament, as seven or eight millions who reside 
in certain others? Their government, nevertheless, 
is called a well balanced one, and no‘doubt it is; 
for there are other abuses equally enormous, that 
act asa counterpoise. I say not this from any irrev- 
erence to the pleasant land of our fathers; but 
if there be such features in one of the best constitu- 
tions on the other side of the Atlantic, how ought 
we to value the birth-right of an American citizen? 
Not only does: our political system guaranty an 
equality of rights to all men, but it admits of contin- 
ued improvement. It moves onward with the ad- 
vance of the age, and adopts from time to time such 
amendments as experience may dictate. Abuses, 
if they exist, instead of gaining strength with years, 
are to be severed from the body politic. While 
other governments are vibrating from despotism to 
a semblance of liberty, and then again, back to des- 
potism ; ours can be amended by the silent opera- 
tion of the public will, and secure at all times the 
great object for which government is designed, the 
welfare of the governed. While those systems 
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which grew up in former ages are becoming obso- 
lete, and so ill adapted to modern times, that they 
cannot much longer stand against the power of 
public sentiment; ours is public sentiment itself, 
and must ever feel secure in the confidence and af- 
fections of a great people. Modelled on the princi- 
ples of human nature, and. conformed to the pro- 
gressive course of human improvement, it must 
exist in undiminished vigor to some far dis- 
tant age. 

Think not that I express these opinions from a 
blind admiration of whatever is American. Over- 
weening self-conceit can do us no good. Ifwe intend 
to press on towards the goal of perfection, we must 
sensibly feel that we are not yet there. But these 
favorable opinions of our institutions are not con- 
fined to our own countrymen. The unprejudiced, 
reflecting inquirer of other lands perceives their ex- 
cellence, and joins his commendations with ours. 
A distinguished peer* of France has declared the 
representative republic to be the most splendid dis- 
covery of modern times. Indeed it is: and a dis- 
covery, which will produce as complete a_revolu- 
tion in political science, as the discovery of Coper- 
nicus has already effected in our planetary system. 
Equal and universal suffrage, exercised for the 
purpose of equal and universal representation, is an 
improvement in the science of government, which 
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was reserved for these latter days and this younger 
continent. 

I have already remarked, that the character of 
this people from the hour they landed on these 
shores, qualified them, above any people that has 
ever existed, to exercise the rights of complete sov- 
ereignty. This position cannot admit a doubt. 
But it may be inquired, are there not causes in ope- 
ration, which will essentially change that character ? 
Will a great, wealthy, luxurious, and corrupt people, 
be satisfied with those economical and simple forms, 
which satisfied their plain and virtuous republican 
fathers? Will not those streams of wealth, which 
the enterprise of the present day is opening, pour 
in upon our land the desolating torrent, by which 
must be swept away every vestige of our frugal 
virtues and humble institutions? Such questions 
are sometimes asked, and they must receive a 
moment’s notice. 

Could we suppose that most of the wealth of the 
country .would ever centre in the hands of a few 
persons, we might fear for our liberties. Wealth 
and intelligence would be brought to bear with 
overwhelming power, upon a poor and dependent 
populace. It has been observed, that ‘ the equal 
distribution of property, which was introduced at 
the first foundation of the city of Rome, subverted 
the power that established it, and changed the gov- 
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ernment from a monarchy to a republic. The ine- 
quality of property occasioned by the extension of 
the territory of the republic, and the immense wealth 
which was thrown into the hands of the leading 
citizens, reversed this movement, and changed the 
government back again from a republic to a monar- 
chy.’ * Such revolutions among us are forbidden by 
the whole tenor of our laws. We have no im- 
mense estates secured by entails, by privileges of 
primogeniture, by monopolies, or peculiar immuni- 
ties of any kind. Indeed, every legal provision 
touching the tenure and distribution of property, 
renders it morally certain, that great estates will 
not continue to increase from generation to genera- 
tion, nor be perpetuated, in any particular class of 
families. Neither will any class be doomed to feel, 
from sire to son, the depressing hand of poverty. 
A competence must be generally enjoyed; few 
falling below it, few rising above it. The mass of 
wealth, and it attendant power, will ever be with 
the mass of the people. 

Do you ask, what prevents the intellectual and 
moral character of our citizens from becoming so 
thoroughly changed, as to disqualify them for the 
exercise of self-government? May nota night of 
barbarism succeed the present light, as once has been 
the case? . May not a!l the bonds of social order 
be scattered to the winds? Were I to point you to 
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no other power than the press—as it operates 
through our free schools, journals, post-office, and 
countless other channels of instraction—the press, 
that mighty engine which can shake the proudest 
throne, and from whose presence the sceptre and 
the mitre shrink abashed ; were I to name no other 
pledge that America can never retrace her steps, 
this would be enough. So long as these shores 
shall welcome the rising day and these western hills 
bid his parting light adieu, the press will not cease 
to send forth the light of truth to the remotest 
dwelling of civilized man. Society can no more go 
back. Those improvements in the art of naviga- 
tion, which commenced with the invention of the 
mariner’s compass, have made the most distant 
countries, neighbours to each other, and have dif- 
fused, and will continue to diffuse,—from continent 
to continent, through every clime and district, —each 
other’s discoveries and means of information. The 
North no longer contains its semi-barbarous hordes, 
to be precipitated like the avalanche upon the culti- 
vated South. 

I should do injustice to my subject, did I omit to 
mention how much our civil liberties owe to the 
spirit of our religion. Christianity, as it exists 
with us, is the strongest pillar of a free constitution : 
for it is the best guardian of the public morals. It 
has exalted, and will continue to exalt this people ; 
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for ‘ where the spirit of the Lord is, there is liber- 
ty.’ Christianity will here put forth her mighty 
power. Here she will breathe her renovating spirit 
over the troubled elements of human Society. 
Here we may expect her to exert afar more saluta- 
ry influence, than she ever has _ before, for here she 
is not bound by the chains: of a hierarchy. She 
is not here led around the altar as a mystic pageant, 
to meet the gaze of the superstitious. crowd: but 
she is our inmate at the fire-side, she dwells in our 
hearts. Where full liberty of inquiry exists, and 
no preference is expressed by the laws for any one 
sect above another, truth has all the aid it needs. 
And if religion of some sort has ever been found 
necessary for the support of social order, what are 
We not encouraged to expect from its holy influence, 
its sanctifying power, where it can spread _ itself 
abroad, pure as the breath of Heaven, free as the 
vital air? For be assured, prosperity will hover 
round us, while our counsels are directed by a 
fixed regard for the principles.of right. The dan- 
gerous doctrine has been sometimes entertained, 
that nations and individuals are not bound by the 
same moral obligations ; that what would be vio- 
lence, treachery, or artifice'on a small scale, may be 
political wisdom, when transferred to the cabinet. 
Diplomacy has sometimes been only another name 
for double-dealing. But it is our lot to have fallen 
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upon other times. It is our privilege to know, that 
the true interests of the individual, and of the com- 
munity likewise, cannot be disjoined from the dic- 
tates of truth. And let me assure you, that the 
irreversible laws of nature and of order, emanating 
from the God of nature, have given no healthful 
existence, no vigorous*action, to the machinations 
of any corrupt, any sinister policy, whether devised 
by the many or the few. No man, who would 
depart from the life-giving principles of public faith 
and private virtue, can be either a wise statesman 
or a true patriot. 

We mean not to boast that our system of polity 
is perfect, for it is but the offspring of human 
wisdom. We do, however, trust that it possesses a 
principle of life, and of progressive improvement. 
We do believe thatthe stream which bears us along, 
will widen and deepen as it moves tranquilly on- 
ward. Though its waters may sometimes be turbid, 
they are nevertheless the waters of life, and will 
precipitate whatever may cloud their purity. 

Controversies, parties, errors, and abuses will, it 
is true, continue to exist. Were our institutions the 
production of heavenly wisdom, the result would 
be the same: for the passions and interests, the 
limited and mistaken views of man, would some- 
times array one portion of our citizens against an- 
other. Such dissensions, however, will be compara- 
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tively harmless; such errors and abuses inflict no 
lasting evil; for the public mind will be too much 
enlightened, to be long deceiyed. 

If, fellow-citizens, such is the character of our 
civil institutions, if they have been established 
under so many auspicious circumstances, most of 
which are peculiar to this country, if they form one 
consistent system, so far surpassing all that has 
gone before, and approaching so nearly to perfection, 
do we indulge in visionary fancies when we express 
the hope, when we even avow the confident belief, 
that for them is destined no ordinary term of exist- 
ence, no common influence on the condition of the 
world? Have we not reason to say with exultation, 
that a new order of events has here commenced its 
series? It is enough that all things conspire to 
give our government all the perpetuity, to which 
any work of man can ever attain. ‘The pyramids 
have not yet mouldered into dust; and we firmly 
trust, that a monument of political wisdom has been 
reared on the new continent, which will be equally 
lasting. 

All our past history confirms this deduction. Only 
grant that the like of what has been, will yet be; 
grant that this country is to remain the theatre of 
events, no more remarkable than those which have 
already passed, and you concede all that is request- 
ed. The land of Washington has never been like 
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other lands. No greater miracles, than those of 
which our fathers have told us, and which a few 
hoary veterans, who still linger among us, saw ; are 
needful to make it, all we can hope, all the most 
sanguine can predict. 

As the posterity of Abraham were set apart to 
preserve a knowledge of the Great First Cause, so, 
we believe, was this western’ world to be the 
dwelling-place of liberty. Here she will not fear 
the might of any adversary. And from this, her 
first perrmanent, and favorite abode, there will at 
the appointed time go forth a power—it has alrea- 
dy gone forth—silent and resistless as the course 
of nature, to bless and regenerate the world. 
Efforts will indeed be made to uphold the reign of 
tyranny. Despots are already leagued against the 
extension of liberal principles. Vain attempt ! 


‘When ye can hush the tempest of the deep, 
Make the volcano in its cavern sleep, 
Or stop the hymning spheres,’ 


then can ye withstand the progress of social im- 
provement. We believe that ‘time’s noblest off- 
spring will be her last ;? that the fable of ancient 
mythology will be reversed, and the golden age yet 
shed its blessings on mankind. 

If the course of these remarks has awakened any 
one’s attention to a clearer sense of our peculiar 
privileges, and of the distinguished rank which this 
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country does, and must hold, let him be ever mind- 
ful of the peculiar duties of an American citizen. 
Let not this day leave us no better than it found us: 
for it is a sacred season, the sabbath-day of free- 
dom. With every returning anniversary, let our 
love of liberty become more ardent, our gratitude 
to heaven more pure, and our determination to dis- 
charge the duties of good citizens, more effective. 
Republican we are in name, let us be so in truth 
and very deed. Never may the liberal spirit of a 
freeman be narrowed down into factious animosity : 
but, may our actions be worthy of those principles 
which we this day profess to honor. Let us cheer- 
fully give our support and confidence to the pres- 
ent, or any other able and faithful administration 
of our general government. 

We are the only people to whom the care of their 
inborn rights has ever been committed, with a fair 
prospect of their safety. What we obey, are the 
great principles of civil liberty. Our service is 
perfect freedom. And so far as we depart from 
real independence, by becoming the servants of 
vice, of ignorance, or faction: so far we depart 
from the character and duties of good citizens. 
With the people of this land rests the solemn re- 
sponsibility of rescuing man from the chains which 
have hitherto bound him, or of leaving the human 
race in the iron bondage of despair. We have no 
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enemies to fear from without; all our danger is 
within ourselves. Let not then a man of us desert 
his post nor relinquish to his own weakness that 
ground of which the strength of tyrants never can 
deprive us. 


FINIS. 


